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FOREWORD 


^7his  little  booklet  is  written  for  the  friends 
and  families  of  blind  people  in  order  to  give  them 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  various  means  of  communi- 
cation which  are  available  to  blind  people  at  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  For  those  with 
sight  the  printed  word  is  the  greatest  means  of  com- 
munication; for  those  without  sight  many  substitutes 
for  print  and  picture  have  been  devised  and  designed. 
A  description  of  these  is  given  in  the  folloiving  pages. 


Braille  Alphabet  and  Numerals 


abcdefgh  ij 


n        o        p       q        r        s  t 


u       v       w       x       y  z 


!        (        )  -? 


Numeral  Sign  —  '  Capita!  Sign 

3  6 
\  234567890 


The  six  dots  of  the  Braille  cell  are  arranged  and 
1994 

numbered  thus :   2««5   The  capital  sign,  dot  6,  placed 

3©«6 

before  a  letter,  makes  it  a  capital.  The  numeral  sign, 
dots  3,  4,  5,  6,  placed  before  a  character,  makes  it  a 
figure  and  not  a  letter.  The  apostrophe,  dot  3,  like  the 
other  punctuation  marks,  is  formed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cell. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street.      New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


BRAILLE,  TYPING,  and  SCRIPT  WRITING 


Braille,  Typing,  and  Script  Writing  are  the  tools  of  every  blind 
person  which  enable  him  to  communicate  with  others  through  writ- 
ing and  through  reading  by  means  of  touch  alone.  But  in  addition 
to  touch,  intelligence  and  the  desire  to  learn  are  essentials.  Many  of 
the  older  people  registered  at  The  Lighthouse  who  have  lost  their 
sight  late  in  life,  have  little  desire  to  learn  braille.  For  them  the 
Talking  Book  machine  and  the  radio  are  a  means  of  entertainment, 
information,  and  education.  Of  course  the  Talking  Book  is  also  used 
extensively  by  students  and  others  who  find  it  a  speedier  method  of 
reading  than  braille.  These  are  the  communication  methods  used  by 
the  blind  man  or  blind  woman  living  at  home  and  not  gainfully 
employed.  For  the  employable  blind  person,  typing,  braille,  script 
writing,  the  Talking  Book,  and  the  radio  are  also  used  but  in  addi- 
tion special  training  for  office  work  is  given. 

Such  training  for  the  prospective  blind  office  worker  or  profes- 
sional personnel  consists  of  typing,  braille  shorthand  and  dictating 
machine  operating  (dictaphone  or  ediphone).  Braille  shorthand 
enables  the  blind  person  to  take  rapid  dictation.  In  dictating  machine 
operating  the  blind  operator  works  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sighted  operator  as  both  use  hearing  and  touch. 

Because  there  are  always  two  groups  of  blind  people  who  come 
to  The  Lighthouse,  the  potentially  employable  and  the  unemploy- 
able, we  will  first  define  the  different  methods  of  communication 
and  later  point  out  the  differences  between  training  the  professional 
worker  and  training  the  home  worker. 
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BRAILLE 


BRAILLE  is  a  system  of  six  raised  dots  which,  embossed  on  paper,  fit 
under  the  cushion  of  a  finger  tip.  Each  of  these  six  dots,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  any  of  the  six  dots,  represents  a  letter  in  the  alphabet,  a  contraction  or 
word  sign.  To  recognize  by  touch  alone  the  alphabet,  the  contractions,  and 
the  words  which  a  series  of  these  combinations  of  dots  make  is  an  arduous 
task  for  the  beginner.  Each  of  the  eight  Lighthouse  Home  Teachers,  all 
blind  themselves,  teach  braille  individually  to  the  newly  blinded  in  their 
homes  and  at  the  Lighthouse.  In  one  year  108  students  learned  to  read  and 
to  write  braille.  Some  of  the  blind  find  it  too  hard  to  master  or  are  little 
interested  in  learning  braille.  Later  on  when  a  particular  need  arises,  they 
come  back  and  ask  for  braille  lessons. 

With  application  you  as  a  sighted  person  could  learn  to  write  braille  by 
using  the  alphabet  on  page  four.  The  blind  person  finds  writing  braille 
accurately  more  difficult  than  reading  braille.  A  good  student  can  read  braille 
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about  one-half  as  fast  as  print  can  be  read.  A  printed  book  of  average  size 
(Madame  Curie,  for  example)  is  equivalent  to  four  thick  braille  volumes 
with  pages  IIV2  x  11%  compared  to  the  printed  page  of  5%  x  8V2. 

Braille  was  invented  by  Louis  Braille,  a  blind  Frenchman  in  1829  but 
his  full  system  was  not  accepted  for  use  until  much  later.  The  blind  student, 
blind  professional,  and  blind  office  worker  speak  of  braille  as  the  greatest 
single  aid  to  a  blind  person. 

Braille  is  referred  to  as  Grade  1,  1%  and  Grade  2.  Grade  1  is  full 
spelling  without  contractions,  Grade  IV2  consists  of  44  contractions,  and 
Grade  2  contains  185  contractions  and  abbreviations.  Because  Grade  2  has 
so  many  more  contractions  and  abbreviations  it  is  read  and  written  more 
rapidly  than  Grade  1  or  Grade  1%.  The  tendency  today  is  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  teaching  of  Grade  lx/2  and  follow  Grade  1  with  Grade  2. 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  conducts  a  class  in  braille  for  carefully  selected  sighted  volunteers 
each  fall.  At  the  completion  of  the  course  a  Certificate  as  a  braille  tran- 
scriber is  awarded.  At  the  Lighthouse,  we  do  not  teach  braille  to  sighted 
people,  as  we  feel  all  our  efforts  should  be  given  to  teaching  braille  to  the 
blind.  However,  many  Lighthouse  volunteers  have  taken  the  Red  Cross 
Braille  Course  which  has  enabled  them  to  transcribe  special  material  for 
the  blind  at  the  Lighthouse.  This  includes  transcribing  printed  music  into 
braille  notation,  plays,  instructions  for  knitting  and  crocheting,  special 
material  for  students,  and  the  like.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  sighted 
people  chiefly  learn  to  write  braille  and  can  read  it  by  touch  only  with 
great  difficulty. 

The  Lighthouse  also  maintains  a  braille  press  which  is  operated  by 
a  blind  woman.  On  this  press  are  printed  two  magazines  —  "The  Search- 
light," mailed  ten  times  a  year  to  about  800  blind  children;  and  "The 
Lighthouse  Gleams,"  mailed  five  times  a  year  to  about  500  adults  in 
New  York  City.  The  blind  operator  is  assisted  by  another  blind  girl  who  col- 
lates and  binds  the  finished  magazines.  All  braille  printed  material  can  be 
sent  free  through  the  mail;  on  each  envelope  is  printed:  "FREE  READING 
MATTER  FOR  THE  BLIND." 

At  the  present  we  are  in  need  of  more  funds  to  purchase  a  new  braille- 
press  and  additional  equipment  to  expand  these  much-specialized  and  much- 
needed  services. 

When  braille  is  written  by  a  blind  person  he  uses  either  a  braille  slate 
or  a  braille  writing  machine.  The  braille  slate  consists  of  two  metal  guides 
hinged  together  at  one  end.  The  lower  guide  contains  lines  of  braille  cells 
in  which  six  holes  represent  each  braille  cell.  The  top  guide  fits  over  the 
lower  one  and  is  so  divided  that  there  is  a  window-like  opening  matching 
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each  braille  cell  of  the  lower  guide.  The  dots  are  made  one  by  one  using  a 
stylus,  a  slender  piece  of  metal  fitted  into  a  wood  top. 

When  braille  is  written  on  this  slate  the  paper  is  inserted  between  the 
two  guides  and  the  writer  must  punch  the  letters  (dot  by  dot)  commencing 
at  the  right  so  that  the  individual  may  read  from  left  to  right  when  the 
paper  is  reversed.  The  blind  read  the  raised  dots  and  not  the  holes  on  the 
paper. 

There  are  three  types  of  braille  slates  —  the  desk  slate,  the  pocket  slate, 
and  the  postcard  slate.  The  desk  slate  is  usually  used  for  transcribing  long 
articles  and  the  metal  guides  fit  into  a  board  making  it  solid  and  firm.  The 
pocket  slate  is  one  that  can  be  easily  carried  and  contains  four  lines  of  27 
cells  each.  The  postcard  slate  is  similar  to  the  pocket  slate  except  it  has  19 
cells  and  six  lines  —  just  the  right  size  for  a  postcard  or  a  3"  by  5"  file  card. 
Every  blind  person  usually  owns  a  slate  and  stylus  just  as  every  sighted 
person  has  pencil  or  pen  and  paper. 

The  braille  writer  is  a  machine  that  has  six  keys  and  a  space  bar.  Each 
key  represents  a  dot  in  the  braille  system,  but  any  combination  of  dots  may 
be  formed  by  striking  two  or  more  keys  together,  thus  allowing  good  speed 
in  writing.  Also,  when  the  braille  writer  is  used,  the  material  is  written 
from  left  to  right  in  the  normal  way ;  this  is  because  the  dots  are  pushed  up 
from  underneath  and  not  punched  down  as  in  the  slate  writing. 

The  braille  writer  is  used  for  copying  long  articles,  speeches,  books,  etc. 
It  might  be  compared  to  typewriting  and  is  used  particularly  by  students. 
Speedier  and  more  effective  machines  are  being  developed.  After  the  war 
much  progress  is  anticipated  in  this  field. 

BRAILLE  SHORTHAND 

BRAILLE  shorthand  dictation  is  taken  on  a  braille  shorthand 
machine.  This  machine  has  six  keys,  one  key  for  each  dot  of  the  braille 
system,  and  a  space  bar.  The  keys  may  be  struck  together  or  individually. 
Braille  Shorthand  is  a  symbol  system  of  tangible  dots  whereas  shorthand 
done  by  a  sighted  person  requires  light  and  shade  and  outlines. 

Braille  shorthand  is  written  on  a  paper  ribbon  which  comes  in  a  roll 
and  looks  like  ticker  tape.  A  blind  stenographer  can  take  dictation  almost  as 
rapidly  as  a  sighted  person. 

In  office  work,  the  blind  stenographer  also  uses  a  braille  slate  to  keep 
records  and  dates,  for  his  filing  system  and  so  on.  The  blind  stenographer 
types  the  information  on  the  file  cards  so  that  the  one  set  may  be  used  by 
sighted  or  blind  personnel. 

Braille  shorthand  is  taught  individually  at  The  Lighthouse  by  a  blind 
instructor.  The  required  speed  for  braille  shorthand  is  90  words  per  minute 
while  braille  shorthand  transcription  should  be  35  to  40  words  per  minute. 
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DICTAPHONE  AND  EDIPHONE  TRANSCRIPTION 

by  Margaret  Foley,  Blind  Dictaphone  Operator 

"The  use  of  the  dictating  and  transcribing  machine  in  the  business  world 
has  enabled  the  visually  handicapped  to  compete  with  the  sighted  in  remuner- 
ative stenographic  positions.  In  1924  there  were  11  blind  transcriber-typists 
in  New  York  City,  in  1945  41  are  registered  with  The  Lighthouse,  and  we 
know  that  many  more  are  similarly  employed  throughout  the  United  States. 
Both  the  dictaphone  and  ediphone  are  used  with  equal  facility,  but  the  dicta- 
phone was  the  pioneer  in  the  field;  hence  the  general  term  "dictaphone 
operator." 

"To  be  a  good  dictaphone  operator,  the  five  following  essentials  are 
necessary  to  the  blind  person : 

1.  Concentrated  hearing 

2.  Training  in  accurate  touch  typing 

3.  An  alert,  discriminating  intellect 

4.  A  sound  education  —  both  business  and  academic 

5.  A  well  adjusted  social  personality 

"None  of  the  above  requirements  involves  sight.  In  fact,  the  sightless 
operator  develops  them  to  a  point  where  they  serve  to  offset,  in  some  degree, 
the  advantages  which  being  able  to  see  naturally  affords. 

"Blind  dictaphone  operators  have  a  few  points  in  their  favor  to  begin 
with.  Lack  of  visual  distraction  obviously  makes  for  concentration;  and 
we  who  so  largely  depend  on  the  hearing  and  tactile  senses,  cultivate  them 
instinctively.  We  must  keep  typographical  errors  at  a  minimum  but  must 
readily  detect  them  when  they  are  made.  Our  daily  reliance  on  friendly 
cooperation  of  our  associates  in  situations  where  sight  is  a  factor,  fosters  a 
desire  to  be  gracious,  tolerant,  and  eager  to  oblige. 

"Most  blind  dictaphone  operators  remain  longer  than  sighted  operators 
with  the  same  employer  which  enables  them  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  phases  of  the  work,  the  technical  terms,  office  routines,  and  business 
personnel.  In  addition  many  office  procedures  must  be  especially  learned 
by  the  blind  operator,  some  of  which  require  the  assistance  of  a  sighted 
employee.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Erasures  —  These  are  made  by  a  fellow- worker  or  supervisor  on  the 
spot,  or  may  be  noted  by  the  transcriber  on  a  slip  of  paper  attached 
to  the  finished  product ;  or  if  necessary,  the  material  may  be  retran- 
scribed. 

2.  Cylinder  Corrections  —  These  are  either  called  to  the  transcriber's 
attention  when  the  work  is  assigned,  or  the  dictator  specifies  them 
on  the  cylinder  according  to  established  procedure. 
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3.  Length  of  correspondence  is  gauged  by  the  transcriber  by  means  of 
the  dictaphone  number  scale,  or  the  transcriber  listens  ahead  while 
performing  the  regular  mechanical  operations,  such  as  putting  paper 
in  typewriter,  inserting  carbons,  and  so  on. 

4.  Identification  of  various  letterheads  or  of  different  colored  stationery 
of  the  same  texture  is  rendered  simple  through  the  use  of  a  work 
organizer  or  correspondence  folders. 

5.  Proper  filling  of  forms  and  inter-office  memos  is  usually  handled 
easily  once  the  operator  has  memorized  the  correct  line  and  letter 
spacing.  The  initial  instructions  are  carefully  given,  verbally  or 
by  dictation,  by  the  supervisor  or  co-worker. 

6.  When  multiple  carbon  copies  are  called  for,  the  transcriber  keeps 
a  small  piece  of  damp  cheesecloth  easily  accessible  to  eliminate 
danger  of  smudging  the  stationery. 

7.  A  braille  manual  of  procedures  or  mere  brailled  notes,  and  brailled 
file  material,  are  extremely  helpful  and  save  time  for  dictator,  super- 
visor and  operators. 

"The  Lighthouse  is  ready  to  train  visually  handicapped  transcriber- 
typists;  the  dictating  machine  corporations  are  behind  employees  100  per 
cent.  Blind  applicants  who  feel  that  this  type  of  work  meets  their  needs 
and  qualifications  are  welcome  in  the  Lighthouse  training  course. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  next  few  years  there  will  be  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  job  openings  for  the  visually  handicapped  in  the  dictating  ma- 
chine field,  positions  for  which  the  blind  person  can  competently  qualify. 
Such  work  also  affords  the  blind  person  a  fighting  chance  to  become  an 
up-standing,  self-supporting  member  of  his  community,  the  hope  and  desire 
of  every  normal,  intelligent  individual." 

At  the  Lighthouse  Training  Classes,  dictaphone  operating  is  offered  to 
advanced  typing  students  who  are  High  School  graduates  who  have  a  good 
educational  background,  a  good  memory,  and  manual  dexterity.  A  standard 
of  35  to  40  words  per  minute  must  be  reached  by  the  dictating  machine 
operator  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  Spelling  and  punctuation  are  also 
taught.  When  the  instructor  is  satisfied  that  the  student  has  completed  his 
course  he  is  sent  to  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  to  take  the  Dictating 
Machine  Operator's  test.  If  this  is  successfully  passed,  the  individual  is  then 
referred  to  our  Employment  Department  for  placement. 

During  the  school  year  of  1944-1945,  60  blind  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  Lighthouse  Commercial  Department. 

Twelve  students  were  in  the  advanced  group  which  studied  both  typing 
and  dictating  machine  operating  with  a  record  of  ten  of  these  placed  in  jobs 
by  the  Lighthouse  Placement  Department. 
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TYPING 


Iyping  classes  are  offered  to  blind  people  who  may  use  it  either  in 


the  office  or  in  the  home.  The  advanced  class  meets  five  days  a  week  and 
each  student  has  a  ten-hour  week  schedule.  It  takes  from  6  to  7  months  to 
complete  the  course. 

In  the  advanced  typing  class  the  student  must  learn  touch  system  typing, 
direct  dictation,  tabulation,  letter  form,  letter  construction,  spelling,  and 
punctuation. 

Before  learning  to  use  the  dictating  machine  the  student  must  have 
acquired  a  speed  of  45  words  per  minute,  and  by  the  completion  of  the 
course,  in  straight  typing,  a  speed  of  60  words  per  minute. 

In  the  Beginner's  Typewriting  Class,  a  large  number  of  blind  people 
are  registered.  Most  of  these  people  want  to  learn  to  type  for  their  own 
use.  Whether  they  are  slow  or  fast,  young  or  old,  dextrous  or  clumsy,  we 
try  to  teach  them  this  valuable  aid  in  communicating  with  other  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  a  man  or  woman  over  60  learning  to  type. 
They  learn  as  fast  as  they  can  and  there  is  no  definite  time  for  graduation 
as  a  student  may  remain  as  long  as  he  likes  or  finds  necessary. 

A  blind  professional  typist  has  to  be  perfect  because  he  is  not  able 
to  check  his  own  work.  If  he  makes  a  mistake  he  must  immediately  be 
conscious  of  it. 


SCRIPT  WRITING 

Tj^OR  those  who  have  recently  lost  their  sight  the  use  of  a  script  board 
enables  them  to  retain  the  use  of  their  handwriting.  Very  little  aid  is 
needed  here  in  most  cases,  only  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  guide  board 
which  keeps  the  written  lines  parallel.  The  newly  blind  usually  remember 
letter  formations. 

The  value  of  script  writing  lies  in  the  fact  that  blind  people  can  write 
their  own  letters  in  an  emergency  and  can  sign  typewritten  letters  and  write 
their  own  signature  at  the  voting  booth,  at  their  bank,  on  all  legal  documents, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  gives  them  a  feeling  of  being  the  same  as  every 
one  else,  meeting  identical  requirements.  A  No-Blot  pencil  manufactured 
by  Eberhard-Faber  Pencil  Co.  can  be  used  and  is  accepted  as  a  legal  sig- 
nature everywhere. 

Most  of  the  students  taught  by  Mrs.  Georgette  Pisart,  our  volunteer 
teacher,  have  been  without  sight  for  many  years.  She  describes  her  methods 
as  follows:  "In  teaching  script  one  must  try  to  simplify  things  as  much  as 
possible.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  an  alphabetical  grouping  of  the  letters,  not 
in  the  normal  order,  but  in  families  of  letters.  By  this  I  mean  groups  of 
letters  based  on  similarity  or  appearances,  for  example,  1  — e— b— h— k  — f. 
I  start  with  this  family  teaching  the  letter  /.  A  small  1  is  an  e;  and  /  with  a 
part  of  the  v  is  a  b ;  and  /  plus  the  first  part  of  an  n  is  an  h,  etc. 

"All  other  groups  of  letters  are  worked  out  in  a  similar  manner.  I 
found  that  a  light  electrical  cord,  very  pliable,  allowing  the  teacher  to  make 
every  letter,  is  quite  useful.  In  bending  the  wire  to  form  letters  when  the 
shape  of  the  letter  requires  the  crossing  of  the  wire,  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
the  wire  so  that  the  blind  student  can  follow  the  movement  exactly.  For 
example,  in  the  letter  b  be 
sure  to  put  the  wire  starting 
from  the  left  to  the  top  first, 
and  put  the  wire  underneath 
when  going  down.  This  is  very 
important,  as  otherwise  the 
pupil,  while  following  with 
the  finger,  would  not  know 
how  to  build  other  letters  that 
form  part  of  b. 

"Not  more  than  two  pu- 
pils should  be  taught  at  one 
time,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
teacher.  To  dictate  letters  in 
a  rhythmic  way  is  another 
help." 
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THE  EMPLOYABLE  AND  UNEMPLOYABLE  BLIND 


UR  HOPE  is  that  each  blind  person  who  is  registered  at  The  Lighthouse 


might  be  classified  as  "employable."  But  because  of  age,  health,  educa- 
tional background,  lack  of  desire  or  necessity,  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
In  our  rehabilitating  process  for  the  blind  we  encourage  all  who  can  to  take 
the  Beginner's  Typing  Class.  Many  an  elderly  person  enters  this  class  and 
sometimes  only  stays  long  enough  to  master  the  fundamentals  of  typing  by 
touch.  Others  stay  long  enough  to  develop  habits  of  industry  and  accuracy. 
From  this  group  students  might  successfully  train  for  employment  in  offices. 

The  blind  office  worker  must  be  even  a  little  better  than  the  sighted 
worker  in  order  to  offset  the  few  things  a  blind  person  cannot  do  in  an 
office  because  of  lack  of  sight.  Every  failure  makes  it  more  difficult  for  our 
Employment  Supervisor  to  place  other  blind  people.  That  is  one  reason  why 
we  extend  the  length  of  training  to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  each  blind 
student.  The  following  record  speaks  for  itself,  41  dictaphone  operators  and 
stenographers  working  in  welfare  organizations,  Civil  Service  City  and  State 
offices,  insurance  companies,  private  industrial  concerns,  and  schools.  Twenty 
other  blind  employees  work  in  offices  as  mail  clerks,  receptionists,  inter- 
viewer, switchboard  operators,  cashier,  and  other  office  jobs.  Altogether 
61  blind  men  and  women  in  1945  are  making  their  contribution  in  the 
business  world.  If  you  know  of  an  employer  who  may  be  interested  in  em- 
ploying blind  workers  or  a  potential  blind  employee,  will  you  please  refer 
him  for  further  information  to  our  Employment  Supervisor,  Mr.  Stanley 
Wartenberg,  VOlunteer  5-2200? 

For  only  a  little  over  a  century  these  tools  of  communication  have  been 
available  to  blind  people.  With  them,  they  can  keep  pace  with  the  sighted 
who  so  largely  get  their  information  through  the  printed  word.  The  essence 
of  communication,  the  written  words  upon  which  all  civilization  rests,  has 
been  made  practical  for  the  sightless.  Many  new  tools  no  doubt  will  be  added 
to  the  list  already  known.  With  this  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
blind  people  learning  how  to  read  and  to  write,  friends  and  families  of  the 
handicapped  can  encourage  them  to  learn  all  these  methods  to  help  them 
cope  more  efficiently  with  their  environment.  If  the  desire  is  not  already 
there,  every  means  should  be  tried  to  stimulate  the  blind  person  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  braille,  to  use  script  writing,  and  to  type.  From  this  training 
and  expert  use  of  these  methods  a  new  independence  develops,  the  cherished 
possession  of  every  man  and  woman,  blind  or  sighted. 
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